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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


continued. 


Sir Harry felt it incumbent on him, hav. 
ing it no longer in his power to assist the 
unfortunate Corissande, at least, to acquaint 
Donneraile with her disappearance, and to 
pu itin his power to be of service to her, 
should he still retain one spark of regard for 
the unfortunate being who had once formed 
his utmost felicity, and whom he had repaid 
by cruelty and desertion. If Donneraile re- 
tained not any portion of the passion which 
could not stand the test of absence, at leas; 
he had lost nothing of that ardour and preci- 
pitancy which formed such marked features 
in his character. His vivid imagination, 
which so long had slumbered, insianily 
formed a most effecting romance ; of which 
Corissande was the heroine. Placed in a 
new situation, she became to hima new wo- 
man, and consequently interesting. His 
fancy pictured her a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, weak 
down with sorrow and sickness, perhaps in 


and defenceless, bowed 


~vant of the common necessaries of life. 


He left his wife ignorant of his fate. He 
apprized not his father or mother of his in- 
tention, but set out in search of Corissande, 
unknowing which way to bend his steps, 
and perfeeily at a loss, or raiher, never hav- 
ing asked himself what were his intentions, 
should he succeed in bis search. 


Accustomed as was Mrs. Donneraile to 
the reiterated absences of her husband, 
deadened as her heart was to hope, she could 
not see him depart in such evident haste and 
agitation, wi-hout being assailed by a host 


of gloomy terrors and forebodmg pangs.— 


Matters were in this position, when Mrs. 
Donneraile, one day, received a shabby 
looking letter, with the Dover post-mark, 
addressed by a hand unknown to her. 


* TO MRS. DONNERAILE, 


“¢ Madam, 

“The report of your virtues, your gene” 
rosity, your piety, has extended wider shan 
the circle of your acquaintance, and embold- 
ens me, gracious lady, to address myself to 
you on a subject the most serious, the mos 
important, to the happiness of beings no 
less innocent, less amiable, than yourself. 


“Tthas not been without many a pang, 
many along struggle, that I have decided 
upon taking this step. Iseek redress from 
you, madam, fortwo wronged and suffering 
innocents; and should my tale rend your 
gentle heart, oh! it will be adversity whole- 
some tothe immortal soul; it may prove a 
means of lasting peace to your bosom. 


“ , start not when I tell you, with plain, 
unvarnished truth, that the ties that bind 
you to the son of lord Donneraile are illegal 
in the sight ofheaven. His vows before the 
throne above, had been given to another, 
and it was by the blackest perjury that those 
already plighted vows were offered'to you. 


“ By all your hopes of bliss in the heaven 
above, by all you love on earth, by the 
smiles and caresses of your first-born babe, 
by every thing that is dear, sacred to the 


| heart of woman—oh! let that heart be mo- 


ved to compassion, Jet it redress those 
wrongs which have laecerated the bosom of 
the rightful Mrs. Donneraile. 





“ Mr. Donneraile, by free and ardent 


| vows, united himself, in France, to the or- 


The vague answers, too, of Sir Harry, to her | 


repeated inquiries, served but to increase 
the agxiety she feit. 


phan of the eounte de Montbazon, who per- 
ished on the scaffold. Her blood is pure, and 
noble asany that flows in Engiish veins. — 
My hand gave her away, as the richest trea. 


sure'that man could receive, new from the 
hands of the Creator; a bright compound of 








} 
| 
| 


every virtue and every chy*m. He recciveé 
her from obscure, but honest people, her 
poor foster-parents, who doaied upon her 
more than though she had been their own 
offspring. I gave herto him, with a solemn 
injunction to be the guardian of her happi- 
ness; and I mentally exclaiined, ‘as he ful- 
fils his duty to this last dear scion of my no- 
ble master’s house, so may his interests in 
this world flourish or decay, so may he be 
rewarded or punished, in that which is to 
come.” 


*¢ On this dear one the hand ef misfortune 
has fallen with a weight that has bowed her 
even to the earth. Oh, what wil! be the re- 
ward, in another life, for him who betrayed 
his trust! who paid tenderness with indif- 
ference, duty with negfeet, who, cast off, 
and abandoned for ever, the being who had 
no Stay, no comfort, no protection in this 
earib, save hinmself. 


* But a Protector she has in heaven, who 
will remember her innocence, who will take 
pity upon her. 


“ Can you pardon me, lady, when [ tell 
you, that the son of Corissande de Montba- 
zon is the rightful heir to the titles and ho- 
nours of lord Donneraile. 


“ T could submit to see her child poor, and 
unknown ; but never, while I live, will I 
tainely suffer him to be branded with the dis- 
grace of illegitimacy. Yetthe grandson of 
the noble comte de Menibazou, the son of 
the heroie Corissande, might well have a 
clair to all the dignity that titles and rich- 
es can bestow. 


“ You, madam, lave a son—tremble while 
I write—my heart faints within me—niy 
hopes are at the lowesi ebb— 


“Think not that L have been urged to this 
step by the wronged being for whom { 
sue—I have even acted without her consent: 
often in vain have I entreated her permis. 


sion to apply t@ you; she has always pe- 






















ing innocen, she is ineapable of knowing 
whi she lies danger- 
ously il, a. an inn inthis town, attacked by 
the 


passes round her ; 


reiurn of a disorder first occasioned by 
misery and despair. 


“ T sue not.forthe pity of her de- 
stroyer, but, while there remains the 
faint hope of her son being legitimized 
by your generosity, I could not an- 


Swer to my conscience, not to attempt } 


this last desperate means. 

“ Think, lady, of the bright rewards 
in heaven, destined to the righteous ; 
think of the crowns of glory that a- 
wait those who have fought the good 
fight ; and make one effort of godlike 
virtue, 


“ O! were you to behold the wrong- 
edone on her bed of pain, and could 
you have seen her ere the destroyer 


came, she would need no other adyo- | 


cate in your bosom. 


‘* A few lines may recall hope in my 
breast; and should your silence 
kell me that we have nothing to hope 
for our child, we will bow to the dis- 
pensations. of Providence, and say, 
“such virtue was too exalted to expect 
ftom woman.” 

* IT remain, madam, ke. 


“ Prerre ta Rocue.” 


Poor would be the power of lan- 
guage to give an idea of Mrs. Donner, 


uile’s feelings at the perusal of this let- | 


cer; she had read it in breathless des 
peration witha dry eye, anda heart so 


seized with agony and astonishment, | 


that it scarcely beat, 


it was not for two or three minutes 
alter she had concluded it, that she 
drew her breath with 
sigh, and the blood rushing to her 
heart, made it recover from the num- 
bing influence of astonishment, to feel 








a convulsive | 
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remp'ority refused it: but now, poor suffer-! the sharpest pangs of agony. She pla- 


ced her hand on it, as though it would 
burst. She thought before that she 
had known sorrow, that she was inur- 
ed to painful sensations, yet this blow 
came upon her a distracting 
‘force, that took from her all power of 
reflection. 


with 





She was still in this trance, looking 
more like an imanimate representation 


! of horror personified, than like any li- 
ving being, when Sir Harry Carisfort 
‘entered without being announced, He 
held a paper in his hand, which caught 
| her eye, and she said in a broken voice, 
| No doubt you bring tidings of more 
horrors, but nothing can move me af- 


ter this.” 


She held out the letter to him, which 
he took, but glancing his eye on the 
| hand-writing, he looked confused, al- 
most tursed pale with surprize, and 
then examined her countenance, to- 
tally at a loss what to say or do. At 
length he stammered out, 


“ J—I have some notion—scme idea 
from whom this comes—but to trouble 
| you, of allother people—” 





| Mrs. Donneraile rose and said, with 
an impressive voice, “It is then but 
‘too plain, that this transaction is 
known to you also, and therefore | 
' must consider myself as also deceived 
by you; but now answer me this the 
most important question to my future 
‘life. AmI, oramI not the wife of 


Mr, Donneraile ?” 


“ Certainly you are,’ replied he, 
“and no court of law would give it a- 


(pa : 
gainstyou—in favour of a foreigner, 


who was only united by the Catholic 
rite.” 


“Say no more,” interrupted Mrs 
Donneraile, “I am not his wife—jus- 










tice points out my path too plainly for 
me todiverge from it. “i he man whom 
Ionce called my husband, I tear from 


my seart for ever. Hard may be the 
struggle, but it shall be overcome.— 
Yer this is not all ; another duty re- 
mains to be performed. “ And now,’» 
continued she, “leave me, I have 
much to think upon, much to go 
through,” 


Unwillingly Sir Harry retired, but 
resolved to keep a close eye upon her 
movements, prompted both by the in- 
terest he felt tor her, and his curiosity 
to know what would be the end of this 
strange and complicated business. But 
ashe was leaving the house, he re- 
membered that he had not mentioned 
the circumstance which he had enter- 
ed to communicate. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

It may be recollected, that mention 
was made in the former part of this 
narrative, of the mecting Mrs Don- 
neraile had had in the new road with 
the lady and child, who had narrowly 
escaped being run over. She was so 
full of the adventure at the time, so 
much occupied by conjecture, as. to 
the causes for the mystery in which the 
lady was enveloped, and so much 
struck by her elegance and _ singular 
beauty, that she failed not to mention 
it at dinner that day; and so minute 
was her description of the persons, that 
had not Mr. Donneraile been in one 
of his frequent fits of abstraction, it 
must have struck him that it exactly 
answered the description of Corissande 
and his ehild; but at that time she was 
the very last person in his thoughts. 


He had just heard enough of his 
wife’s story to suppose that it rekated 
to some beggars, and said mechanical- 
iy, * Did you give them money?” Mrs, 
Donneraile perceiving by the question» 














that he could not have attendedyatieast ; 
to her descraption of the lady, repeated 
it, and ended by saying, “ thatas they 
were much above offering moncy to» 
she had purposely left with the little 
boy, a gold chain and locket that she 
had thrown about his neck, to quiet 
him.” 


This conversation, little as it was at- 
tended to, returnedto Mr. Donneraile’s 
recollection some weeks afterwards, 
namely, at the time when Sir Harry 
Carisfort acquainted him with the dis- 
appearance of Corissande, 


As he recalled to mind his wife’s 
account of her veauty, her lofty car- 
riage, her foreign accent, and her deep 
melancholy, he thought it could be no 
one but Corissande. 





He made his wife repeat the circum- 
stances, and describe the exact spot 
where she first beheld the lady, but 
contrived to make his inquiries with a 
sang froid, that prevented Mrs. Don- | 
neraile from harbouring any suspicion 


No sooner was the desired intelli- 
gence gained, than Mr. Donneraile 





flew to the place; there was not a 
lodging house, not a nursery garden in 
the premises, that did not undergo the | 
most minute search ; inso much, that 
he wastaken for an insane person, and 
was at last refused admittance in sez | 


veral houses. 


His ardour redoubled; for several | 
days he watched in that quarter and | 
besides hired emissaries of every des- | 
cription to make the necessary inqui- 
ries, and assist in his search. 

Had Corissande been still in London, | 
doubtless she would not have escaped | 
discovery, so unremitting was | Mr. | 
Donneraile’s activity and vigilance : 
but she had already left it for ever. 


ae ee 


to be contmued. 


Qi 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF COM- 
MODORE JOIN BARRY. 


concluded. 

A respectable gentleman of this city, 
to whose politeness We ure indebted for 
the important aid he has given us in 
preparing this article, was in the Lu- 
zerne at the time of the engagement, 
and had his eye upon the Commodore 
throughout the action: he says lan- 
guage cannot do justice to his gallantry. 


A gentleman of distinguished naval 
reputation, when in the Mediterra- 
nean with the American squadron, was 


introduced to captain James Vashan, | 
_ ° ° ° | 
Esquire, now vice admiral of the red, | 
the commander of the British frigate | 


engaged with the Alliance. In the 
course of conversation, he made parti- 
cular inquiry after captain Barry, rela- 
ted the circumstances of the action; 
and, with the frankness of a generous 
enemy, confessed that he had never 


| seen a ship so ably fought as the Alli- 


ance ; that he had never before, to use 
his own words, “received such ‘a 
drubbing, and that he was indebted to 
the assistance of his consorts.”’ 


We are sensible we have indulged 
in greater particularity in the relation 
of these engagements than most read. 
ers will think necessary. Our reason 
miust apologise for us ; we wish it to 
be known, that the gallantry of our 
seamen is not of recent date, but it is 
coeval with our national existence, 


_ These are the most interesting in- 
cidents that our imperfect materials 
furnish. Suffice it to say, that com- 
meodore Barry served throughout the 
revolution with distinguished honour to 
himself, and signal benefit to his coun 
try. Even during the intervals of sus- 
pension from public employment, cc. 
casioned by the chances of war, he was 


actively and efficiently employed in an- 


j; noying the commerce of the enemy in 
| letter of marque vessels. 


ty from principle, he was attached to 


| 
| 
it with all the glow of patriotic enthu- 


siasm ; nothing could divert him from 


it, nor damp his ardour. 


The following anecdote may be re- 
lied on as authentic; it evinces at once 
the high estimation in which his ser- 
| vices were held by the enemy, and the 
constancy of his resolution: General 
Howe, appreciating the commodore’s 
character, and thinking him important 
to the successful progress and issue of 





the contest, madd an attempt to de- 
‘tach him from his country; for this 
purpose, he authorised an offer to the 
commodore of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand guineas, and the command of the 
best frigate in the English navy. The 
General availed himself of a period 
that seemed to him the most auspicious 





to the accomplishment of his object, it 
was when the metropolis was in pos- 
session of the British, when the ene- 
my triumphed, and even the best 
friends of America began to dispair.— 





The offer was rejected with the indig- 
nation of insulted patriotism. The an- 
swer he returned to the general was, 
that “ he had devoted himself to the 
cause of his country, and not the va- 
tue and command of the whole British 


| fleet could seduce him from it.” 
j 


After the termination of hostilities, 
the commodore was retained tn the 
public service ; and when, under Mr, 
| Adam’s administration, it was deemed 


| expedient to increase the naval estab- 
lishment, he was appointed to superin- 
ltend the biilding of the frigate United 
Scates in Philadctphia, which was de- 
signed for his command. His opin- 
‘ion was very influential in the adoption 
iby the government of that exccilent 
| model for ships of war, the superiori- 


Having espoused the cause ef liber- 






































































































































































































































































































ty of which, ever every other, has been 
so strikingly proved, as to have extor- 
ted the acknowledgements even of our 
enemies. 


During the partial maritime war in- 
to which we were drawn by the ag- 
gressions of the cruisers of the French 
republic, commodore Barry was con- 
stantly and actively employed; and 
though fortune did not afford him an 
opportunity of signalizing himself by 
any splendid victory, yet he rendered 
essential service to the commercial in« 
terests of the country, by protecting its 
flag from the depredations of the 
French privateers which infested the | 
ocean. 


After our differences with France 
were accommodated, he retained the 
command of the United States until 
she was laidup in ordinary, soon after 
the introduction of Mr. Jefferson to the 
executive chair. 





Commodore Barry did not long sur- 
vive the termination of his public ser- 
vices: though naturally of a strong | 
and robust constitution, he had been | 
for many years subject to an asthma- 
tic affection, to which he fella victim, 
at Philadciphia, on the thirteenth day 
ef September, 1803. 











Ihus closed the life of one of the 
first of patriots, and best of men. 





le was eminently qualified for the 
important stations which he filled, He 
possessed courage without rashness - 
« constancy of spirit which could not 
be subdued—a sound and intuitive 
judgment—a promptitude of decision 
‘qual to the most trying emergen- 
ies — consummate skill—a generosity 
of soul which tempered the sterner 
jualities of the hero, and recommend- 
ed him to the esteem of all—a huma- 
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less attentive tothe comfort and hap. 
piness of those whom the fortune of 
war threw into his power, than he bad 
ambition to conquer them. Having 
spent the greater part of a long life 
upon the ocean, he had scen every 
possible variety of service; he knew 


how to sympathize, therefore, with 


those who were subjected to his com- | 


mand: to this it was owing, that 
though a rigid disciplinarian, he al- 
ways conciliated the attachment of the 
sailors. It is worthy of remark, that 
no person who has sailed with him, as 
seaman, officer, or passenger, has e- 
ver been heard to speak of him but 
with the most respectful gratitude ; 


and, in regard to his seamen especial- | 


ly, with all the extravagance of eculo- 
gy. He never foundany difficulty in 
making upa crew ; and desertion from 
his ship was unknown. 


In the various relations of. private 
life he was no less unexceptiunable — 
Asa citizen he was exemplary—as a 
friend sincere—as a husband tender 
and affectionate. The affability and 
frankness of his deportment ingratia- 
ted him with all who enjoyed the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance: there was a 
native humour in-his character which 
gave it peculiar interest. His man- 
sion was ever the residence of hospi- 
tality. Jealous of his own honour, he 
was never known to injure, designed- 
ly, the feelings of any one ; and tho 
possessed of aquickness of sensibility 
to the appearance of offence or impro- 
priety, he never failed to express his 
regret, and make atonement for inju. 
ries prompted by an excess of feeling. 
He was just, charitable, and withou; 
disguise. As he was educated in the 
habits of religion, so he cultivated 
them through life ; he enforced a strict 
observance of divine worship on board 





nity of feeling which made him ne, 


| his ship, and scrupulously attended to 





the moral deportment of his crew: he 
nad himself expericuced the. comforts 
of religion, and he died in is faith. 


We wili only add, as a sanction for 
what has been said, that Gen. Wash- 
ington had the highest opinion of his 
merit, and entertained jor hima sin- 
cere aid lasting iriendsiip, 


Commodore Barry was in size above 
the ordinary Stature ; his person was 
graceful and commanding, His whole 
Geportment was marked by dignity 
uumixed with ostentation; and bis 
strongly marked countenance was ex- 
pressive at once of the qualities of his 
mind and the virtues of his heart, 

—— @ 

RUSSIAN. STATISTICS, 

i Inthe year 1809, the births in St. 
| Petersburg were 352 boys and 3704 
girls, a total of 7656 children ; i56 few- 
er than were born in the preceding year, 
OF these, 731 were illegitimate, 39 
stil] born, and 9 were found exposed ; 
the illigitimate constitute from }-) 1th 
to 1-10th of the whole, and exceed 
those of 1808 by 58. The deaths a- 
mounted to 6130 males and 3428 fe. 
males, a total of 9558 persons; being 
4946 or about 1-3d less than in the pre- 
ceding, and only 1902 or about 1-4th 
more than were born. Of these 55 
died in consequence of wounds, and 
461 from every other casualty, viz, 
116 were drowned, 21 committed sui- 
cide—of these 13 hanged themselves, 
6 cut their throats, and 2 shot them- 
selves, and | female who hanged her- 











self ; 31 from intemperate drinking, 1 
was burnt, | from violence done by a 
horse, and l-was killed by lightning. 
The marriages which took place in 
the year 1809 amounted. to 1462—of 
these 1145 were betwe:n persons who 
professed the Greek religion, 267 be. 
tween Protestants, and 50 of the: Ro- 
man Catholic religion ; being $2 more. 
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than took place in 1808. Of ‘these | the Synod, which includes those only 


1131 were between young persons who 
had not been previousiy married, 134 
between young men and widows, 108 | 
between widowers and young women, | 
79 between widowers and widows, 6 
between young men and divorced. fe- 
males, 3 between divorced. men and 
young women, and | between a Wir 
dower and a divorced female. The 
createst number of births (735, 710, 
and 6g0) occurred in July, October, 
and January; the fewest (550) hap 
pened in Sepiember. The greatest 
number of marriayes (333) took places 
as is usual, in. January; the fewest 
(10, 20, 33, and’ 35) in March, June, 
February, and December, and more es- 
pecially on account of the holidays: 
they took place solely amongst persots 
of the same religion. The greatest 
number died in summer, viz. in July 
261, in May 943, in June 911; the 
fewest (549),in October, September) 
November and. December. Most di- 
ea of colics (2858); they were for the 





greater part children, below the age 
of. 5. years ;, then from inflammatory | 
fevers. 1894, of, consumption 1807, } 
generally between the 20th and 40th 
years, and, SAimes as many men as 
women ; fgom diarribeea 470, from small 
pox 427, all, children; in child-bed 
66; from the venereal disease 10; ef 
children below 5 years. of age 3354 di- 
ed, merethan 1-Sd of the whole; ol 
ihe, age. from 20;to.25 years 768, 
whereof 539 were males; fom. 30. to 
35 years 1100, whereof 870 were men; 
from.40. to 45. years 934, whereof 75u 
The, periods .mentioned 





were men. 


are more fatal to males than to females 
in St. Petersburg. 
above 80 years of age, 59 were aboye 
35 years, 26 above 90 years, 2 men 
and L woman arrived to. the. age of 100 | 
years. . 


127 persons were | 


“According tothe declaration of 


‘ 


who have embraced the Greco-Rus- 


sian.religion, there were born in the. 
Russian empire, in the year 1808, 


703,748 boys and 630.382 girls, making 
® totabof 1,334,530 children, or 462 


fewer than in the year 1807, and. 


12,035 fewer than in 1806, 465,552 
males died, and 426,100 females, a 


total of 891,652, or 25,568. more than. 
in the year 1807, and 46,149 more than | 
$31,611 couple were marri-_ 
ed, there were 42823 more marriages | 
than in the year 1807, and 57.833, ora, 
5th part, more than in 1806—this great ' 
increase ofthe number of marriages is’ 
very remarkable. ‘The number of births | 


in 1806, 


was greater than that ofthe deaths by 


four hundred and forty two thousand | 


four hundred and seventy eight: 
the natural increase of population was 
26,030 fewer than inthe year 1807, 
and 58,184 fewer than in 1806. Under 
the age of 5 years 191,300 boys, about 
2-5ths died. Amongst the males who 
died (the age of the females not being 
noticed) 77,524 had passed the 60th 
year, 39,553 were above 70 years, 14, 
249 were above eighty years, 5538 a- 
bove ninety years, 1658 were above fif- 
‘ty-nine years, 325 were above 1090 
years, 157 were above 105 years 75 
were above 110 years, 41 were above 
115 years, 17 were above 120 years, 9 
were above 125 years, 2 
130 years, and I of them arrived near- 
ly to the very uncommon age of 160 
years.” 
—HS.= ee 

CURE POR CONSUMPTIVE COMPLAINTS. 

A person whois interested in every 
thine that can be useful to hamanity, 


_is desireus of giving the public areme- 


dy that chance has. discovered: —An 


| officer, who had a. consumptive. com- 


plaint'in his breast, was’ disselving o- 
ver achaffing dish of fire ina very close 
room, an equal quantity of white pitch 
and yellow beeswax; with an intention 


, Carisrhue Gazette. 





of soldering some bottles; and after 
having’ breathed some time in the va- 
por arising from it, he found the com- 
plaint in his breast greatly relieved.— 
This observation, extremely interest- 
ing to himself, determined him to 
continue the same fumigation some 
days’ He soon perceived a very con- 
siderable amendment, and at length 
was entirely cured. 


This cure was very much talked of, 
Madame la Masgrave de Bade was in- 
formed of it; and she was desirous 
that a trial might be made of this re- 
medy, in Dourlach’s hospital, upon a 
soldier whose life was despaired of, — 
The success equalled every hope that 
could be conceived, and the patient 
was perfectly cured ; in consequence 
of which the princess gave orders that 
phe fact sould be inserted in the 
The same public 
paper confirms this recital; adding, 
that this remedy has been experienced 
with equal benefit on several persons, 
who were attacked with complaints in 
the breast; and that very. many, when 
even the lungs were ulcerated, and 


who were entirely given over, had. 


been cured by this simple remedy. 

It should be observed, thatthe room 
in which fumigation is to be formed, 
ought to be very closely shut up, and 


| that the person should walk about to 
were above , 


suck in the vaporby degrees. 
—s + = 
INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 

“ Reading to the mind,” said the 
Deke of Vivonne to Lewis XiVth, 
“what your patridges are to my chops. 
Ivis the nourishment of the mind; for 
by reading, we know our Creator, his 
works, ourselves chiefy, and our fel- 
low creatures.. Hut /this, nourishment. 
is easily converted into poison. Salma 
sius bad read’as muchas Grotius, per- 


haps more. But the differeat modes 


| of reading made the one an enlighten 
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ed philosoptcr ; and the other, to speak 


plainly, a pedant, puffed up with use- | 


less erudition. 


Let us read with method, and propose 
to ourselves an end to which all cur stu- 
dies may point. Through neglect of 
this rule, gross ignorance often disgra- 
ces great readers; who, by skipping 
hastily and irregularly from one sub- 
ject to another, render themselves in- 
So 
many detached parcels of knowledge 
cannot form a whole, 
cy weakens the mind, creates in ita 
dislike to application, and even robs 
it of the advantages of natural good 


capable of combining their ideas. 


. x? 
sense. 

Language is to the understanding 
what a genteel motion is to the body ; 


a very great advantage. 


Remarks on the English Language. 


‘This inconstan- | 





‘he distinction between observe and 
remark is nearly lost in common prac- 
tice. Observe is to see, and remark, 
to relate something. seen. Yet these 
two words are confounded, for it is of- 
ien sald, and the practice is so general 
as to render it good English, that] re- 
marked to him. I make this remark 
to shew how natural we lose primitive 
distinctions which were really useful. 


Custom and habit are also confound- 
ed inthe same manner. Custom is a 
| cause of which habitis the effect. 
Custom is a practice continued or oft- 
en repeated, which produces. an et- 
fect upon the body or mind, called ha- 
bit. 





Thus late writers, copying the 
French dans /’ habitude, say, in the 
habit of duinga thing. This is a late 


innovation. Habis exist in 


persons, 
but how can persons be in their habits! 


fo have ahuabit is correct: to be in 











‘in the habit is wrong. 


the practice of a thing is correct ; but 
The French 


It is a point of considerable import- | dans |’ habitude should not he render- 


ance in learning a language, to obtain 


ed inthe habit, but in the practice, for 


aclear knowledge of the minute dis-/ habitude in French, answers to both 


tinction in the signification of words, 
There is a difference in the meaning of 


looked; for we often hear it .said that 


| the English words custom or practice 
' . 
/and habit. 
truth and veracity which is often over- | 


(Amer. Mer. 


AN INSTANCE OF BARBARISM. 


a man is an.an of truth and veracity. A Borderer, (one living on the bor- 


Ifthese words mean the same thing, 
they need not be used at the same time. 
The fuctis, truth is of Saxon origin, 
and comprehends the sense of both the 
Roman derivatives verity and veracity 


Verity isa declaration agreeably to fact? | 


veracity isthe disposition to speak a- 
greeable to fact. The Romans had two 
words to express the two ideas; the 
Saxons had one word only for both, viz 


truth. When therefore I say, 4 man 
js a man of truth, I say all that is com- 
prehended in saying, he is a man of 
truth and veracity; for in Saxon, a man 
of truth, isin Latin derivatives, a man 
ef veritv and veracity. 


ders of England near Scotland) who 
| was at mortal enmity with one of his 
‘neighbours, fell sick ; being given o- 
iver by his physician, sent for his cne- 
| my, that they might be reconciled,— 
|* Ah, said he, when the man entered 
the room, ** lam very bad, very bad in 
\deed ; d’ye think i shall die ?? * Why 
| hope not; replied his visitor, * to be 
sure you are yery bad, but for all that 
perhaps you may do yet.’ ‘No,no,’ 
said the other; ‘1 shall die, I. know 1 
jshall die ;—and so | have sent for you 
htoat 1 may not go out of the worid in 
‘enmity with any one. So. d’yc’ see, 
| we'll be friends. The quarrel between 





‘ 











usis all over—all over—and so give 
me your hand” Accordingly, this to- 
ken of reconciliation was performed, 
and the other took his leave ;—when 
just as he was closing the door after 
him, the sick man cried out, ¢ But 
stop—stop, if I should not die this 
time, this is to go for nothing; mind 
now, it’s-all to be just as it was be- 
fore, if 1 do not die.” 
Espriella’s Letiers. 


—_—— 
Nothing is more vain than for a wo- 
man to deny her age, she cannot de- 
ceive herself, whois the only person 


concerned about it. Ifa man dislikes 


a woman, because he thinks her of the 
age she is, he will only dislike her the 
more by being told she is younger than 
she seems to be, and consequently, 
looks older than she ought to do. 
The anno domini of her face will weigh 
more than that of her register. 





ACCOUNT OF A GFNTLEMAN KILLLED 
BY THUNDER. 

Dr, A———— in Virginia, beins one 
day standing at his window, and smoak- 
ing his pipe, looking onthe country, 
it being a very fine calm day, on a sud- 
den, a violent clap of thunder bursted 
near him, and struck him dead; and 
what was very remarkable, wus, that 
he immediately became quite stiff, so 
that he did not fall, but remained 
leaning in the window with his pipe in 
bis mouth, and in the sume posture he 
was in whenhe received the stroke, by: 
which means it was Some time before 
it was disc .vered that he was dead, as 
the thunder did no damage to the room 
or window where he was. 





GO SOBER. 

The late duke of Norfolk was much 
addicted to the bottle. On a masquerade 
night, he asked Foote, what new char- 
acter he should goin. “Go sober!’* 


' said Foote. 

















NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, JULY 31. 
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We understand that letters have 
been received in town by the Albany 
Steam Roat, mentioning that it is ve- 
ry sickly among our troops at Fort 
George. Colonel Tuttle is numbered 
among the dead, and several officers of 
distinction are said to be dangerously 
Hi. 


Aletter from Point Look Out, at 
the mouth of the Potomac, dated July 
26th, says—“ At sunset last night, 22 
gail came off the mouth of St Mary’s 
River, bound down. They consist of 
three 74’s, two 64's, six frigates, five 
brigs and 6 smaller vessels. At 19 this 
morning, about 50 barges, with 10000r 
14000 men, landed and proceeded up 





Smith’s Creek, supposed to be with 
‘the intention of marching down to this 


place, . 


On Thursday morning the coroner 
was called to view the bedy of John 
Jones, at 48 East George-street, who 
received a blow from Thomas Kane, 
which knocked him down, on the af- 
ternoon of Wednesday, and he died the 
next morning at six o'clock. Coro- 
ner’s inquest, manslaughter. 


The Albany Argus of the 27th inst. 


states, that a fw days since, two pri- | 


vate armed boats, each carrying a 6 or 
8 pounder and fifty.men, suiied from 
Sackewt’s Harbourste cruize on the St 


19:h, they fell in with a gun-boat con- 


voying 15 of the enemy’sbatteaux load- 


Q15 








&c. bound to Kingston, all of whieh | 
were captured without the loss ofa 
man, and carriedinto Cranberry Creek, 
about 40 miles above Ogdensburgh. 


The latest accounts from N. Lon- 
don, state, that the Ramilies, the on- 
ly remaining English ship on that sta- 
uuon has putto sea. ‘There are now no. 
cruizers in the Sound, nor any off 
Sandy Hook. 


The Secretary of War has given an 
order for the delivery of 1500 stand of 
arms, to the Executive of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, 


The schooner Orders in Council | 
from Bordeaux for N. York, has been 
captured and carried into Corunna.— 
She was taken after a close chace of 5 
days, by three privateers, who at 


length drove her under the guns of a 
British frigate, 





A NATURAL STEP. 
At the Hampstead assembly, an I- 
rish gentleman, who danced with great 


the grace ofa vestris, was observed by 
a Macaroni, who immediately began 
mimicking him in the most extrava- 
gant manner. The Irishman took no 
notice for some time, but seeing him 
self the general object of laughter,came 
very deliberately up to the mimic, and 
asked, why he presimed to take him 


| off! * Yuu Sir,” says the other, “ you 
| mistake the matter, itis -my natural 
Lawrence; and that on Monday the 


way of dancing.” “ Isit,” said the Hi- 
bernian, seemingly accepting the ex. 
cuse, ** weil, to be sure, nobody can 





ed with perk, 


bread, ammunition, 


spirit, though not perhaps, with all | 








friend, be sure you continue in that 
natural step all night; for by G—,if 
you once attempt any other, I will 
break every bone iu your skin.” 


BON-MOT. 

A woman in France who led a very 
debauched life was always saying, that 
the money which she amassed was to 
introduce herto aconvent. ‘The la- 
dy,’ observed a wag, ‘reminds me of 
bargemen, who are always looking one 
way and rowing another.’ 


A man being very much in debt, was 
reprimanded by his friends for hisincre- 
ditable situation, and the anxiety of a 
debtor being put to him in very strong 
expressions: ‘Ah! that may be the 
case,’ said the man, ‘ with a persor 
who thinks of paying.” 


_——D OC a 


MARRIED, 

On Monday ihe 19th inst. by the Rev. Mg 
Philips, at Fasthampton, Suffolk county, 
Mr, J. Akerly, jun. merchant, of this city, 
to Miss Jerusha M. Smith, daughter of Platt 
Smith, Esq. of Dutchess county, deceased, 


In Albany, on the 20:h July, inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Quaire, Lieut. B. O'Connor, of 
the 3d regiment U. S. volunteers, to Miss 


Mary Kerney, of said city. 


DIED, 
On Sunday the 25th inStant, Miss Ann 
Brown Van Norden, in the 18th year of her 


age. 


On Tuesday morning, after a short ill- 
ness, on his way to Ballston Springs, much 
regretted by his friends and relations, Mr ; 
Henry S$. Sheaff, of Philadelphia, about 25 
years of age. : 


On Sunday last, the Rev. Withelmus Jack- 


| son, D.D.S.T. P.im the 49:h year of his 


age, formerly Pastor of the Reformed Duteh , 


kelp what is natural; but hark yey my Church, at Bergen, Nuw-Jersev. 
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Wr. Editor, 
The following lines were composed by a 
jad of U5 years. Ifyou think them worthy 


a place in your useful paper, you will 
oblige a subscriber by inserting them. 
Tow transitory is our stay Selow! 

How fleetly does life’s ev’ry moment fly— 
Tis alka phantom—all an empty show, 


We ave just born to look around and die ; 


Or like the wither’d rose be cast aside, 
Or, in oblivion bury’d there to rot,— 
Or ev’n while gliding down life’s ebbing 
tide, 
Hid in obscurity—by man forgot. 


Then let us seek while dwelling here on 
earth, 
To live a virtuous life; to teach the same ; 
Nor spend the time of youth in idle mirth, 
But sacrifice it for a virtuous name : 


Yet, not one empty title let us bear— 
* Norseek applause from aught we cannot 
claim, 
But soothe by Charity the breast of care, 
Relieve the sick, the indigent and lame. 


Praciise these virtues—live to Nature’s 
Laws, 
Then will we gain true merited applause. 





LADY ! DO NOT WEAR THAT SMILE! 


By Thomas Moore. 


Sweet Lady! look not thus again, 
Those little pou'ing smiles recal 

A maid remembered now with pain, 
Who was my love, my life, my all! 


Oh! while this heart delirious took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 
Thus would she pout, and lisp, and look, 

And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh! 


Yes, I did love her—madly love— 
She was the sweetest, best deceiver! 
And oft she swore she’d never rove , 
And I destin’d to believe her ! 


Then, Lady, do not wear the smile 

Of her whose smile could (hus betray : 
Alas! I think the lovely wile 

Again might sieal my heart away. 





’ We boast of excetlence, whose noblest skill 
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And when the spell that stole my mind, 
On lips as pure as thine [ see, 

i fear the heart which she resign’d 

Willerr again, and fly to thee! 


PENSIVE REFLECTION. 
Ah! who has pow’r to say 
To-morrow’s sun shall warmer glow 
And o’er this gloomy vale of woe 
Diffuse a brighter ray ? 


Ah, whoisever sure, © 

Though all that can the soul delight 

This hour enchants the wond’ring sight, 
These raptures shal) endure ? 





THE BIRD’S NEST. 





Mark weil, within, without : 

No tool had he that wrought; no knife to cut, 
‘0 nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join; his little beak was all ; 
And yet how neatly finish’d! What nice 

hand, 

With every implement and means of art, 
And tweniy years apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another? Fondly then 


Instinctive genius foils. 





SOLILOQUY ON A SCULL;, 


By Lord Byron. 
Look on this broken arch, its ruined wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul ; 
Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the 
Soul. 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyelets 
hole, 
‘The gap recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 
And Passion’s host that never brooked con- 
troul ; 
Can all faint, sage, or sophist, ever writ— 
People this lonely tower, this tenement 
refit ? 


EPIGRAM. 
Said arhymster one day to a wag, “Tam 
told 
Che gods in blank-verse rule the skies.” 
“* No doubt it is true,” he replied, “ andl 
hold 
That in rhyme speaks the Father of Lies. 


AVONIUS. 














A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 


Will commence running on Monday the 
Sd day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 
Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 

o’élock, A. M. and arrive at Mount-Plea- 

sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
ficed up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 

Pleasant the nexi morning at 4 o’clock, and 

arrive at Hariford the same evening. 


The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 o- 
clock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will are. 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 


Fare for a single passenger, six dollars, 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 


Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 


Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt’s, Mount 
Pleasant; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 
lers will meet with every accommodation. 


May 1. 
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